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PUBLIC RELATIONS, PUBLICITY 
AND THE LIBRARY 


Ov when I was taking myself seri- 

ously, I read a book on how to be an 
executive. It was written by a very brisk man 
who expected to be taken seriously, too, and 
he warned the reader that his was not a 
book to be tasted. You had to read a chapter, 
and practice the principles outlined until 
they became a habit, before you could go on 
to the next chapter. Before you went very far 
you got the point. Executive ability is a 
state of mind. It has to become so much a 
part of you that you make your orders ex- 
plicit without thinking; you phrase them so 
people will want to carry them out, without 
thinking; and you check up on your results 
automatically. 

Now public relations ability is very much 
the same. Public relations is also a state of 
mind. Some people have more natural gifts 
for it than others, but it can be developed. 
You can analyze the attitudes that make up 
good public relations, and hammer away at 
them, two or three at a time, until they are 
a part of your mental make-up. When that 
happens, everything you do will be good pub- 
lic relations, because you have trained your- 
self to think automatically in terms of other 
people’s reactions. 

In the long run, that’s all “public rela- 
tions” boils down to. You want other people 
to see things as you see them. But what they 
see is always colored by their own interests, 
by their emotions and personal reactions, by 
their background and education, and by 
many other factors that you must understand 
before you can win them over to your side. 

Fortunately there are certain attitudes that 
we all hold in common. We can take it for 
granted that our library public, whatever 
their individual differences, will respond the 
way people always have responded, when 
they are approached in certain ways. Any 


OLGA M. PETERSON 
Chief, A. L. A. Public Relations Office* 
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Let’s see how these principles apply to |i- 
brary public relations. First, people like wf 
be treated as individuals. But they resent the 
knowledge that others get special considera. 
tion, if they do not. This creates a delicate 
situation, that you can get around only if 
you stick to impersonal standards when you 
personalize your service. It’s a funny thing 
that this doesn’t seem to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the method. Last month | 
stayed at a hotel where the desk clerk said 
in the bell-boy’s hearing, “Ernest will take 


























you to your room, Miss Peterson”. The bell- het 
boy ushered me into the elevator saying, whe 
“This way, Miss Peterson”. The elevator op B ™ 
erator took it up and said, “Your floor, Miss the 
Peterson”. By the time I reached my room, — “" 
I was walking on air. I felt wealthy, glamor. wh 
ous, distinguished in spite of the fact that] B “ 
knew hours of drilling had gone into that : 
technique! har 

The New Rochelle Public Library sends B 
out a little note that looks handwritten, on ” 
good quality social stationery, to every baby B 
born in New Rochelle. The note says that — "P 
someday in the next five or six years, they r 
hope to have that baby using the library's ‘ 
picture books, and in the meantime, won't ; 
it tell its parents to get some library books : 
on caring for babies. Even though parents > 
know the handwriting is a mechanical ' 
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process, and that the address came from the 
town birth records, they are pleased because 
the letter appeals to them as individuals, 
| proud proprietors of a new baby. 

People aren’t interested in and often are 
actually opposed to what they don’t under- 
sand. Librarians in Louisiana know this as 
well as anybody in the country, since library 
demonstrations have had such a successful 
history here. It applies, however, to libraries 
that have been established since Melvil 
Dewey was a boy. Last year, the National 
| Opinion Research Center surveyed opinions 
and knowledge of the local public library in 
seventeen of our biggest cities. It was dis- 
covered that 57% of the residents didn’t 
know that libraries were supported by local 
public taxes. How can these residents and 
} their representatives on governing bodies be 
expected to approve higher appropriations 
for libraries? Here is an important problem 
in public relations, and what’s more, it's a 
pretty good proof that libraries haven’t paid 
much attention to the public relations prin- 
ciple—that people must understand what 
they are expected to accept and support. 
Thus, in planning our public relations we 
must never take it for granted that the 
public knows what is implied in our pub- 
licity. We can only be sure they know, 
when they have been told, not once, but 
many times; when all of the background of 
the particular problem has been thoroughly 
aired, and when samplings have been made 
which show general understanding. Then 
we can feel reasonably sure of support. 

The third principle is the feeling we all 
have that happiness and the good life are 
just around the corner, if we only knew how 
to get there. Of course, there are many 
people who are discouraged, who have given 
up all hope of more than a dull existence 
until they die. But the will to hope exists in 
almost everybody. And it should be the 
foundation stone of every library’s philoso- 
phy! Because if the library can nourish that 
hope until there comes a positive urge to 
do something about it, it will be fulfilling 
its greatest purpose. It will be doing far 
more than a good job of public relations for 


itself. It will be contributing something 
priceless to American life, and the library 
itself will become priceless to its users. But 
there is an old saying we must remember— 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
Overselling what we have to offer can do 
us more harm than good. 

Passing on to the next principle, people 
don’t like to be confused. If we want them 
to absorb an idea, their own compelling 
motives in absorbing it must be very much 
greater, if they are to exert the mental en- 
ergy necessary to straighten out a confusing 
presentation. This is a very important prin- 
ciple applied to public relations program 
planning in general as well as to every ac- 
tion or method used in carrying out the 
program. For example, the Missouri co- 
ordinator and publicity manager working on 
public relations for the Library Demonstra- 
tion Bill are avoiding any special campaign 
in Kansas City, because the local public li- 
brary there is engaged in a campaign to ac- 
quire an independent budget for the library. 
Confusing the issue wouldn’t help either 
cause. Instead they are concentrating on 
other parts of the state, where the drive for 
passage of the demonstration bill coincides 
with and supports the drive for state-wide 
library extension. In a local librarv, we 
would also observe this principle by keeping 
our objectives clear, by developing a plan 
which attempts to achieve certain clearly 
defined results, before we go on to other 
objectives. Every piece of publicity, every 
talk, should be scrutinized to be sure it is 
aimed at its objective, and that its point is 
unmistakably clear. 


We must also be consistent in our daily 
dealings with the public. No one is more 
confused than the man who reads in the 
paper that the library should be supported 
by business men because it gives them infor- 
mation needed in their work; when he has 
just returned from a fruitless visit to the 
library where they couldn’t even tell him 
whether the information he wanted was ob- 
tainable. I recently visited a city which is in 
the middle of an intensive campaign to raise 
library salaries. The newspapers are insisting 
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that librarians are highly trained, intelligent 
professionals who have a sensitive under- 
standing of the public’s needs and are un- 
tiring in their efforts to satisfy them. Yet in 
one short week, I met three library users, 
widely different in their demands on the 
library, who said that the librarians with 
whom they came in contact were not help- 
ful, were dispirited and uninterested, and 
callous in their treatment of patrons. Granted 
that the calibre of personnel is lowered by 
low salaries; granted that personnel is too 
overworked to do a good job, still the library 
administrator must see that, especially at a 
time when publicity is hammering on the 
needs of personnel, the personnel itself must 
be aroused 7f only temporarily, to uphold the 
standards mentioned in publicity. The pub- 
lic must not be confused! 


That was a case where they were confused 
partly by atmosphere, which brings us to 
the fifth principle. People are responsive to 
atmosphere. Drabness, lack of personal in- 
terest, vague and haphazard service, can de- 
stroy the impression that a visit to the library 
is a vital experience, when it exists. A staff 
that enjoys working together, that treats the 
public like guests in its home, that takes a 
pride in the library and its service can create 
a positive atmosphere which will make the 
reader return time and again. 

This talk so far has been devoted to public 
relations. Everything that has been said, 
however, applies to publicity, which is a part 
of public relations, and its handmaiden. Pub- 
licity is only the expression, through some 
other medium of what you, as the voice of 
your library, would say or do in personal 
contacts. Nowadays, the tempo of life is 
so fast that we are unable to spend the time 
in giving every individual the impression of 
the library we want him to have, by person- 
al contact. So we use many tools—news- 
Paper stories, radio spot announcements and 
longer programs, films, exhibits, booklists, 
leaflets, and direct mail advertising, to ex- 
tend our influence. When we use these 
channels, our problem is the translation of 
public relations principles into concrete forms. 
Returning to our first principle, that people 
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like to be treated as individuals, this mea, 
that we can’t regard our public as abstray 



















readers, see-ers and listeners. We have p& thing 
think of them as people with all the frailtig i Th 
and little foibles that flesh is heir to. Take — which 
the garden-variety routine newspaper releay § and 1 
for example, the one that some local news § paper 
paper somewhere in this wide land is carry. effect 
ing every day. It reads, “Miss Susie Cue to th 
Petesville librarian, reports that the follow. & the r 
ing books are available at the library” B derst 
Sounds dull, doesn’t it? Even to us. Bu & to su 
let’s try it this way. “Susie Cue, Petesvill Bin bu 
librarian, returned Monday from a_ book §& the | 
buying trip to New Orleans. When inter § short 
viewed at the library, Miss Cue said tha § It ist 
the easing-up of the paper shortage has re Bing 
sulted in an upsurge in the publishing of B tve. 
books. “It was hard to choose the ones tha J are ‘ 
will appeal most to Petesville people,” Miss B wor 
Cue said, “but as always, we are guided by pub 
the requests we receive at the library.” B sian 
Among the new books already on the library B mes 
shelves are . . .” It doesn’t matter that these B som 
aren’t the books Miss Cue bought in New B mis 
Orleans. She has gotten the newspaper B Lov 
reader into the story, and he will probably  licit 
glance through the list. The caption on the B wid 
story will probably be “Miss Cue back from wh 





New Orleans,” which has more news value 
















than “New Books Added to Library.” In the 

body of the story, Miss Cue has brought out § vic 
three things—that she is in touch with pub § the 
lishing trends, that there is a problem in § vel 
book selection, and that books in the library lib 
are selected to fit the needs of the people of 
Petesville. They are not bought in job lots, 

or because they appeal to Miss Cue. 

Any news story should have these ele- 
ments—it should appeal to public interest, 
which means it should be alive; it should in b 
terpret the library’s job, even though indi 
rectly; it should havea moral, even though " 
you don’t rub the reader’s nose in it. By that — ™ 
I mean, every news story should be written ( 
with a purpose in mind. Publicity isn't S 
worth anything for its own sake. Recently b 
one large public library sent a release to the 





papers reporting that a quarter of a pound 
of butter was found in a catalog drawer. 
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Nowadays, that’s news. The story was 
printed, too! Whether it was worth any- 
b thing as publicity, I doubt. 

The printed or mimeographed leaflet, 
which says exactly what you want it to say, 
and isn’t dependent on how much the news- 
paper editor wants to print, can be a most 
effective means of interpreting the library 
to the public. In the leaflet you can give 
the reader enough so that he thoroughly un- 
derstands your point of view and is willing 
to support it. This is especially important 
in budget campaigns. The annual report has 
the same advantages, if you can make it 
short enough and interesting enough to read. 
It isn’t necessary to invest in expensive print- 
ing and illustration, though they are effec- 
tive. Neatness, simplicity, sincerity and logic 
are qualities anybody can achieve with a little 
work. From what I have seen of library 
publicity, it seems to me, the quality libra- 
rians pay least attention to is neatness. The 
messy jobs of mimeographing which libraries 
sometimes do would surprise you. Don’t 
misunderstand me. None of them came from 
Louisiana! Louisiana’s mimeographed pub- 
licity always has even margins of pleasing 
width, clear copies and attractive heads! And 
when you’re competing with commercial ad- 
vertising, those things count. 

The most widely used library publicity de- 
vice is the exhibit. I want to tell you about 
the very simple technique that has been de- 
veloped in the Chicago and Baltimore public 
libraries and which can be used anywhere. 


These libraries have heavy plyboard stands, 
Slightly larger than poster size, which fit 
into two grooved supports Along with these, 
they have square wooden blocks in assorted 
sizes. The blocks are painted a dark, neu- 
tral color, usually black, and are grouped 
around the stand for a book display. The 
books rest on and around the blocks. The 
theme of the display is painted right on the 
stand with paint which washes off, or is ap- 
plied with rubber cement or pins. The cap- 
tions are spelled out with wooden letters 
fastened on with rubber cement. You see 
the advantages? You get results quickly, 
the materials can be used over and over, 
and because you don’t rely on amateur art- 
work, the results look much more profes- 
sional. You can have a local carpenter make 
the props for a few dollars. 


I’m afraid I haven’t covered the whole field 
of library public relations and publicity. I’ve 
mentioned only the three main _ publicity 
media. What I’ve said about public relations 
principles was very sketchy and based on 
my own opinion, even though I may have 
sounded as if I were handing down a new 
constitution. There’s one nice thing about 
discussing public relations. Everybody who 
has opinions on the subject is apt to be part- 
ly right, even the speaker! And there’s al- 
ways a lot left for the audience to say. 


*Speech made at Louisiana Library As- 
sociation Meeting, March 29, Ist session, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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MAJOR PAUL E. POSTELL 


The Baton Rouge State Times of March 
15, 1946, carried the following news item: 
“Major Paul E. Postell, a native of Plaque- 
mine, formerly associated with the library 
at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
(and a graduate of the L.S.U. Library 
School),was honored in New York recently 
by a special commendation given for his 
wartime work in the Special Services Divi- 
sion to which he is assigned as chief of the 
library branch. The commendation was 


made by Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Byron, direc- 


tor of the division. 


Major Postell entered the Army in 1941 
and was assigned as assistant chief of the 
Special Services library branch, then located 
in Washington, D. C. Later the headquar- 
ters was moved to New York City where 
Maj. Postell is now located. The branch 
provides all library services for American 
troops stationed overseas.” 





BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN FRANCE . 
DURING AND AFTER THE OCCUPATION 


JEAN LAPIERRE 
French Consul General at New Orleans* 


I feel very self-conscious, at having to 
speak before this learned assembly of li- 
brarians. If I could only express my gratitude 
for the numerous services rendered to me 
by your colleagues, during my years as a 
student and since then, I would feel more at 
ease, as I could let my heart chatter. It would 
not be hard to speak either, if I were to 
render tribute here to the virtues of your 
profession, its complete unselfishness, its de- 
votion to safeguarding all the treasures of 
science and literature, and making them as 
well known as possible. 

The subject which I was given is difficult 
for a layman. Mrs. Marcy, our chairman, has 
asked me to impart to you technical informa- 
tion with regard to the condition of the li- 
braries in France. Her request was made so 
charmingly that I could not have said no. 
Through her personal influence, Mrs. Marcy 
can obtain any thing she wants. Therefore, I 
am going to try, in spite of my incompe- 
tence, to give you a few facts about the sub- 
ject which was assigned to me. I am going to 
do it from a completely unofficial and in- 
formal point of view. 

Book Publishing 

Since our defeat in 1940, publication of 
books in France has been slowed down. This 
is not at all surprising. 

First of all, we lacked paper. As soon as 
they were the victors, the Germans seized all 
paper stocks, as they seized everything else. 
It was an occupation, and certainly a hard 
one. But it was also a removal of our prop- 
erty. Every day, on the Champs-Elysees, and 
several times a day we could see unending 
files of trucks wending their way to Ger- 
many. At first they were army trucks, and 
then, simply moving vans recruited from all 
the cities of Germany, and even from East 
Prussia to transfer all the rich belongings of 


France to the other side of the Rhine. And 
so we lost our stocks. Then, we were ver 
gravely inconvenienced in the production of 
paper. In order to make paper, coal is needed 
and the Germans had taken all our coal. To 
make paper, certain chemical products ar 
required, and the Germans controlled all our 
chemical industries. To make paper, ma 
chinery is wanted. The best of our machinery 
was taken to Germany. That which was left 
behind could function only with electricity, 
Now a great part of our electricity was de. 
rived in Germany, beginning at the dam of 
Kembs, on the Rhine. The result: paper in- 
dustries could only operate on a_ part-time 
basis; that is to say, three days per week, or 
three or four hours per day, instead of forty 
hours per week. This soon resulted in a ter § 
rible shortage of paper, for books, as well as 
for other uses. 

You may tell me: “Why didn’t France 
buy paper abroad? She could not communi- 
cate with Canada, but she could have bought § 
some from Sweden, for instance.” 

The answer is that we could buy practic. 
ally nothing from Sweden or Norway. In 
Norway, a country under the German heel, 
all resources were drained by Germany. To 
buy from Sweden, two problems would have 
to be solved: that of transportation, and that 
of money. Our means of transportation were 
completely in the hands of the enemy; as 
for accumulating any money reserves to fi § 
nance the foreign commerce, you can readily 
realize how utterly impossible that was. And 
so we lost our stocks, and we could neither 
buy nor manufacture paper. This is a prime 
reason for explaining the vertical descent of 
book publication in France. A second rea 
son was the great difficulty encountered in 
operating the printing shops, principally be- 
cause of the lack of electricity. 
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A third cause of restrictions, which I have 
nd need to explain, was the German censor- 
ship. The Germans spread to Paris, to all 
university cities, and then over all of France; 
4 multitude of so called intellectual agents, 
whose duty it was to take away: all the books 
written by Jews; all those which treated of 
the Jewish problem; all those which disap- 
proved of the Nazi regime; all those which, 
speaking of Germany, even though in a pure- 
ly incidental way, contained even one page, 
even a sentence which was derogatory to the 
Germans. 

It was a veritable inquisition, fiercer than 
that of the Middle Ages. It was not sup- 
posed to safeguard the faith; it was intended 
to prepare the blind admiration of the van- 
quished for their conqueror. The German 
leaders hoped that the French would show 
the same passive intellectual attitude, the 
same sheepish way of following the leader 
which has so extensively obtained in Ger- 
many. The French are another kind of peo- 
ple; they jeered at German censure. Forbid- 
den books continued to circulate in hiding. 
I will tell you later how a certain number of 
these were printed secretly, such as the 
famous “Editions de Minuit”, which have 
gone around the world. 


Since the invaders have been hurled back 
over the Rhine, and since France is free, the 
book industry has not started its old activity 
with as much force as we could wish for. 
First of all, we lack fuel, and we are not 
yet receiving from the Ruhr that part which 
belongs to us. Then we lack electricity, due 
to several succeeding dry summers, which 
not only handicapped France by causing an 
insufficient production of agricultural re- 
sources (fruits, vegetables, meat, etc), but 
the dams which were erected to constitute 
reserves of white coal turned out to be in- 
efficient. Without white coal, there could 
be‘no electricity. So did atmospheric condi- 
tions aggravate the consequences of war and 
occupation. For all these reasons, the publi- 
cation of books, since the occupation, had to 
be strictly limited. Good editions of classics 
and school books have become rare. New 
books are edited in small numbers, and 


their stocks are quickly sold out. Art editions 
still exist, on a handicraft plan, for a limited 
clientele of “bibliophiles”. 
Library Service 
Another question which was asked of me 
is; what of “library service”, during and 
after the occupation? 


Right at the beginning of the war, the 
valuable collections of our libraries were put 
away for safekeeping far from the big cities, 
in places which were remote from all mili- 
tary objectives. The manuscripts, the incun- 
abula, the rare editions, the old or artistic 
bindings were put in crates and taken out to 
the country-side, to be placed in the caves of 
castles, monasteries, etc., in the same way as 
had previously been done in Europe in the 
days of the great barbarian invasions. A few 
librarians were put on “detached service”, as 
the government calls it, so as to take care of 
and watch over our precious collections. It 
was necessary, for example, to protect them 
from insects, and from dampness, to see to it 
that they were well ventilated and so forth. 


Under the occupation, it so happened that 
our libraries gathered, under the German’s 
very noses, underground publications, most 
of which were kept and hidden in secret 
closets. Because in all the libraries, as in all 
the French administrations, there were mem- 
bers of the Resistance movement. The Na- 
tional Library, for instance, has a collection 
of pamphlets which were scattered by Brit- 
ish and American planes. 

I must call your attention to another ac- 
tivity which concerns the service of libraries 
during the German occupation, namely that 
known in Paris as the “Chantiers du Chom- 
age Intellectuel”, Works for Intellectual La- 
borers. Following the invasion, a large num- 
ber of intellectual workers, found themselves 
without a job, without their daily bread; such 
as journalists, library employees, printers, 
and also students who had lost some paid 
jobs which enabled them to continue their 
studies. These unemployed were for the most 
part put to work in the archives’ hiding 
places, and in libraries. They gathered, read, 
filed, and made card indexes for a great 
mass of important documents. It was thus 
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that the civil records of the City of Paris 
were reconstituted after their destruction in 
1871, when they were burnt during the up- 
risings which occurred during what we 
called, “la Commune”. 

The “intellectual unemployed” rendered 
great services. I saw some of them at work. 
Most of them refused to work for the Ger- 
mans. They became a valuable asset for our 
library service which had been so disrupted 
by the march of events. 

Since the liberation, the principal activity 
of our library administration has been the 
encouraging of public reading. Reading cen- 
ters have multiplied, particularly in the poor- 
er sections, so as to enable adults who hap- 
pen not to be too tired at night to complete 
their general, as well as technical education. 

Let me also mention that reorganizing the 
body of librarians, increasing their pay, en- 
larging their number, and perfecting the 
professional knowledge of this very honor- 
able profession is being taken care of. 

Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris 

The curator of the Library, Mr. Julien 
Cain, resumed his duties a few weeks after 
he returned from the concentration camp of 
Weimar, in Germany, where he had been 
deported in 1941. 

The collections which had been in safe- 
keeping were restored to their places. Those 
which had been left in the Bibliotheque, I 
must say, did not suffer from German dep- 
cedation. 

The curator of the Bibliotheque last month 
put into effect a plan which had begun to 
be executed in April 1940; that is, the cre- 
ation of a so-called “Buying Commission of 
the Libraries of Paris”. This commission 
holds monthly meetings of specialists of all 
branches, as well as representatives of spe- 
cialized libraries in Paris, so as to examine a 
program for the buying of books abroad. 
Their goal is to see to it that every serious 
research worker, and others, will find in the 
library he usually frequents, any necessary 
book or review which appeared abroad, and 
this is done with very limited credits. 

These last few years have seen the develop- 
ing, in spite of existing difficulties, of the 


—— 


photographic service of the Bibliotheque N, 
tionale. The photographic studio has 
tained beautiful results, particularly in og 
or microphotography (miniatures 
others), and has perfected a very beautify 
microfilm camera. 

The fact that, during the occupation yean 
a number of the personnel were arrested and 
deported is to be deplored. Some of they 
have not come back. 

Technical work was pursued; the Cat 
logue of Printed Matter has been compiled 
to the letter S (Sch); the first volumes of the 
union catalogue of periodicals of the |i 
braries of Paris are ready for printing. 

Library Holdings 

In contrast with private collections, vey 
few public collections have been damaged. 
Those that were, suffered because of bomb 
ings, and were totally destroyed. The Library 
of the University of Caen was destroyed dur 
ing the battle of Normandy, in 1944. The 
loss of its scientific books is particularly un 
fortunate. As a help, some books were sent 
to the University of Caen, as early as 1944, 
by Parisian students although they them 
selves had so few; and, again in 194, 
through American initiative. I wish to cal 
to your attention the admirable efforts of the 
students of Caen, who are keeping up with 
their studies under dreadfully precarious con 
ditions, and who are even succeeding ia 
helping the ruined villages of their region 
with food, clothing, and medical care. A 
National Committee has been instituted in 
the United States to rebuild and refurnish 
the Library of Caen University. 

Insufficient precautions and an unhappy 
accident during a raid on Chartres, resulted 
in the destruction by incendiary bombs of 
the very valuable library of this city. A hur 
dred manuscripts, among the oldest of thos 
which transmitted to us the classical Latin 
works, and which had been put in crates, 
were saved. They were extraordinarily shrunk 
by the heat of the fire, but are being treated 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

In Paris, two valuable storages were burnt 
during the Liberation. These were: a part of 
the library of the Chamber of Deputies 
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which contained unique documents about the speculation, by businessmen, who take them 

Russian Revolution of 1918; and the Library out of circulation and thus prevent them 

of contemporaneous history at Vincennes, from fulfilling their original mission, which 

which had been placed, by order of the Ger- is educational. 

mans, in a cellar next to a powder magazine. To sum up this long report: 

The Germans blew it up before leaving, thus France has just undergone such trials that 

destroying a first-class diplomatic docu- her book industry, as well as her other in- 

mentary file dating from 1870 to 1939. I be- dustries, are only very gradually being re- 

lieve there were other destructions, among _ stored. 

them, one at Beauvais; but I haven’t any The Library Service, which has been mod- 

precise information about it. ernized and reorganized, has now resumed 

European Sources of Books its pre-war efficiency, and something more. 

In France, the book market is not flourish- 4 special attempt is being made to multiply 

ing, but through an understanding with the public reading centers. 

sme good publishing houses, foreign li- The Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris is 

braries can supply themselves. The best sys- undamaged. The more valuable collections 


tem, however, appears to be that of Ex- are going to be microfilmed, which will in- 
change. This system existed before the war ure their conservation and use in other 
and is now operating again, on the same places. 


plan as that of university publications. It is Some libraries of great value have been 
actually in practice between the Library of destroyed in France. We have reason to fear 
Congress in America and the French Bib- that certain collections, unique in the world, 
liotheque Nationale. will never be completely reconstituted. 


We have rather easily made (in spite of The possibilities of obtaining books from 
long delayed payments) some purchases in Europe at present are very slight. 


England, Switzerland, and Belgium. A mis- Ladies and Gentlemen, this has been a 
sion in Italy helped us to obtain some li- true outline of the situation. I am sorry that 
brary information, but the orders placed were [| could not furnish statistics, but I hope to 
never filled. At present, it is not possible to have given you the impression that France, , 
make purchases from Germany. At one time though worn out by the war and the occu- 
many books were sold by French concerns pation, has gone back to work to resume her 
to Germany. On the other hand, a large jntellectual mission. She is repairing the 
number of people, at times not very cul- sources of her culture by restoring those Li- 
tured, who had grown wealthy in business braries which have given her a worldwide 
} enterprises, purchased books as a sort of reputation since the Middie Ages. 

stock. It has become difficult for intellectuals Shall not Paris be tomorrow, as it was 
to procure for themselves some less expensive yesterday, for Europe and for America, a 
books. Certain critical editions of the an- City of Light? 

cent Greek literature, for instance, which ———— 


have become very rare and very valuable, “Address delivered before the L. L. A. 


, convention, College and Reference Section. 
ae bought, for the purpose of business Shreveport, March 30, 1946. 


4) 
vv 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND The Louisiana Committee urges that all 
On March 18, 1946, $83,000 of the $105, members join in supporting the Fund and 
000 goal had been attained. A.L.A. members thus demonstrating the solidarity of Louis- 
have just received a Report of Progress up iana librarians. Checks may be made out to 
to April, 1946, outlining plans and accom- Library Development Fund, and mailed to 
plshments. Another opportunity is given Shirley Taylor, treasurer, Louisiana Library 
the 83 out of 200 Louisiana A.L.A. mem- Commission, Baton Rouge; or to A.L.A. 


bers who have not participated to contribute headquarters, 520 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
to this important movement. Illinois. 








LYLE 


ELLA V. 


SAXON 


ALDRICH 


Head, Dept. of Books and Libraries, L. S. U. 


Lyle Saxon was a devoted friend of li- 
braries and of librarians in Louisiana. Rarely 
do authors give so freely of their time, and 
of themselves to the promotion of libraries, 
and to sustaining interest in the tradition 
and folklore of their native state. 


On many occasions has Lyle entertained 
and inspired us. He was the guest speaker 
at the first meeting of the Baton Rouge Li- 
brary Club. Having expected to speak to a 
few librarians, he spoke to about three hun- 
dred, and no one was more surprised than 
he. He endeared himself to librarians at the 
L. L. A. banquet in Lake Charles, when he 
told his story “Bessie Died Dry” for the first 
time. Roark Bradford was with him, and 
they stayed two days. 


Lyle spoke on numerous occasions at the 
Louisiana Library Commission, always leav- 
ing the audience with the desire to taste more 
deeply of the flavor of Louisiana. The fa- 
miliar had been seen through the eyes of an 
artist. Particularly memorable is the evening 
when he presented Harnett Kane to Baton 
Rouge at the Louisiana Library Commission 
and gave to the younger man’s keeping the 
lamp of our literary heritage, revealing his 
generosity and kindness. The mellowness of 
Saxon and the freshness of Kane were in 
striking contrast that evening. His last ap- 
pearance in Baton Rouge was an evening in 
the East Baton Rouge Parish Library when 
he talked briefly about Gumbo YaYa and 
reminisced about Baton Rouge as it used to 
be. The informal, deeply human Lyle was 
talking to people he loved. 


The New York Times called him the fore- 
most young chronicler of the South when 
Old Louisiana was published. He was also 
Louisiana’s greatest interpreter through his 
books, through the Federal Writers’ Project, 
and through his vivid portrayal of the cus- 
toms of this region of the country. In inquir- 
ing about him only a week before he died, 
Frederick Melcher of Library Journal and 


Publishers Weekly fame, recalled having seen 
New Orleans with Lyle as a guide, and spoke 
of the sincere hospitality and courtesy. ¢. 
tended by Lyle. 

A rare quality among those who achiey 
fame is the continued interest in old friend 
and in the “little people.” Lyle Saxon’s kind 
ness to people was beyond measure, and it 
is true that he was a great philanthropis 
within the limits of his resources. 

In cooperation with the Louisiana Library 
Commission he secured for the Commission 
the wealth of Louisiana material gathered 
during the Federal Writers’ Project. As a 
result of this association Gumbo Ya-Ya was 
published, preserving for all time a record 
of folklore in Louisiana. No one else could 
have compiled a volume of such distinction. 

*The New Orleans City Guide and th 
Louisiana Guide, compiled under his direc 
tion, are recognized as two of the best titles 
in the guide series. His own books, still as 
widely read as when they were first pub 
lished, have given a picture of Louisiana in 
style and quality of treatment unsurpassed 
by other Louisiana authors. He was a bon 
vivant and a raconteur. He traveled over 
much of Louisiana in the interest of library 
development. 

Caroline Dorman said in 1931, “There are 
a few persons who step into legend while yet 
alive. They possess some unaccountable qual- 
ity, the mysterious fabric of which legends 
are made. Lyle Saxon of Louisiana is one of 
these. Listen to conversation about him: each 
person who knows him has some delightful 
story to tell, or a bon mot to quote. All this 
while he is still a young man.” Lyle Saxon 
has now stepped into legend but his person 
ality is so closely woven into the fabric of 
his own state that he will always live for 
Louisianians and those who love Louisiana. 


*The Louisiana Library Commission has 
announced the establishment of a Lyle 
Saxon Collection which will be composed of 
original manuscripts, notes and letters 
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COOPERATIVE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
PUBLICITY 


GEORGE KING LOGAN 
Assistant Librarian, New Orleans Public Library 


Among the most popular words with 
public librarians today are perhaps, “public 
relations” and “publicity”. To the casual lay- 
man browsing among professional journals 
it must appear that librarians have suddenly 
become aware of magic formulae, that every 
magazine scribe offers some variation guar- 
antied to promote librarianship, and that 
every state and national conference has at 
least one session devoted to the benefits of 
this art. However, those who are engaged in 
librarianship know that we have long been 
concerned with both public relations and 
publicity. Our present emphasis indicates 
not lack of familiarity, but rather a desire to 
make more conscious use of techniques 
which have already demonstrated their ef- 
fectiveness. Added emphasis may also be due 
in part to the fact that as librarianship 
changes from its old and static role of store- 
keeping to the dynamic new one of educator, 
the public must be told what to expect from 
libraries and books—and be convinced of 
the idea. The bigger the segment carved out 
for the eventual role of the library in society 
—which after all is merely a rediscovering of 
the library’s place in early cultures—the 
bigger is the job of interpretation. 

While library administrators are enthu- 
siastic about publicity, they realize that it 
is a most time-consuming and expensive 
activity. Librarians trained in the special 
techniques of publicity are rare; and the 
typical recruit who joins the profession 
knows little about journalism, public speak- 
ing, script writing, or radio. Some libraries 
are employing part-time publicity experts 
from advertising agencies which is a possi- 
bility still far beyond the average public 
library budget. While librarians seem agreed 
that more publicity is needed, they should 
also be aware that poor publicity is worse 


than no publicity. What are the possibilities 
for co-operation? 

Certain successes have been achieved at 
the New Orleans Public Library which 
prompt us to suggest that in this matter, as in 
many another, cooperation often accom- 
plishes the otherwise impossible. While much 
library publicity is normally directed at local 
problems, as the need for a new building or 
an adequate pension plan; these, after all, are 
common problems to many libraries. And all 
libraries are concerned with informing the 
public about the books and other services 
available at the public library. The New 
Orleans Public Library’s experience with 
radio has proved that co-operation can afford 
a high level of inexpensive, professional 
publicity, and we think the same results 
could be secured by co-operation, with other 
types of publicity. 

During the past year, two of the radio 
programs of the New Orleans Public Library 
have been sponsored jointly with local or- 
ganizations, with the use of transcribed 
records. “Books Bring Adventure”, which 
was awarded the first prize in the ninth 
annual competition sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Exhibition of Educational Radio Pro- 
grams, was provided through the courtesy 
of the New Orleans Junior League. “Tales 
from Ivory Towers” was jointly sponsored 
with the New Orleans Dental Association. 
Both programs represent expert talent and 
production, and probably other libraries 
using them will agree that they are better 
than most libraries could afford to produce 
and sponsor locally and alone. 

It might be noted that the leadership for 
both of these programs, which are concerned 
with presenting good books to children’s 
radio audiences, were prepared and spon- 
sored by organizations outside of the book 
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and educational world. While it is admitted 
that the preparation of such records is ex- 
pensive, there seems no reason to doubt that 
libraries throughout the country producing 
radio programs could underwrite similar 
programs which would be effective for not 
just thirteen weeks but for a whole year. 

A similar opportunity exists in the field of 
“live” radio programs. In New Orleans, as in 
an untold number of cities, the public li- 
brary sponsors a weekly book program, with 
scripts written and produced by the staff. 
Scripts are now being received from the 
“Book of the Month Club”, which review 
exactly the same books which would nor- 
mally be reviewed on our own program. 
This is another example of top-grade pro- 
fessional work placed at the free disposal of 
libraries. The Junior Leagues throughout 
America send in their original radio and 
play scripts to the national office, where they 
are made available to all League members. 
Why not a radio script lending service for 
co-operating libraries? 

Another well-known example of publicity 
common to all libraries is the library “book 
column” in the local paper. This is a feature 
used by an overwhelming number of li- 
braries everywhere. From personal experience 
covering a number of years, the author 
knows something of the difficulties of meet- 
ing newspaper deadlines, presenting library 
services and books attractively, and the many 
other pitfalls of utilizing what is admitted- 
ly an excellent medium of publicity. Since 
Americans, as a rule, read only the news- 
papers of their own locality, is there any 
reason why a good book column published 
in Baltimore should not be still a good book 
column for New Orleans; or that a single 
column prepared by expert talent should not 
be used by most of the public libraries in 
cities throughout the nation? Such columns 
can always be modified to meet local con- 
ditions and situations, and a library could 
still substitute other material compiled from 
other sources, when more desirable. 

Ideas for news stories could be handled in 
a somewhat similar fashion. Librarians, who 
frequently do not see their work in terms 
of newspaper headlines, leave, unsaid and 
unnoted, many an event or happening which 


— 


would interest the public. An ideal oppor. 
tunity for nation-wide co-operation comes at 
least once a year, when the A.L.A. issues 
a report to the press on reading trends 
throughout the nation. Instead of having 
such a story carried on the wires from Chi. 
cago, what might not be the value of having 
it issued from the local public library, with 
an additional statement from the librarian 
about local conditions! Newspaper readers 
have a preference for local news and loca 
names, and the library might well capitalize 
on that very human quality. 


The same idea could be utilized to ad 
vantage with posters, bookmarks, .and other 
printed materials, as is already done toa 
limited extent. Libraries throughout the 
country plan book exhibits throughout the 
year. Poster exhibits for Thanksgiving, the 
Fourth of July, Book Week, etc., would have 
general usefulness. How about an “Exhibit 
of the Month” Club? Many libraries now 
send Christmas cards. This could be done 
at a tremendous saving if the advantages of 
co-operative printing were utilized. 

All of the suggestions made in this article 
entail some expenditure. Objections to cost 
will come from many libraries which seem 
to have the misconception that publicity is 
a free commodity. However, if a correct ac- 
counting is made, every time a staff member 
prepares a poster, writes a newspaper 
column, or delivers a radio talk the library 
is paying for publicity; and in many cases, 
paying high for poor work. 


All of the suggestions which have been 
made for co-operation require a co-ordinating 
agency, either at the state or national level. 
Some activities could be carried on through 
state or regional associations, or on a volut 
tary basis, among interested libraries. The 
greatest economy is attained, however, when 
the work is handled on a national basis, a 
it might be, like other services of the Amer 
ican Library Association. It takes time for 
such a service to be developed. In the meat 
time, libraries can demonstrate that they rec 
ognize the value of such services, and aft 
willing to pay for them. Within the profes 
sion a way can be found. Possibly, beginnings 
can be made in co-operation. 
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BOOKSTORE - LIBRARY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


LOIS F. SHORTESS 
The Lois Shortess Book Shop 


Managing a book store is not so different 
in many respects from administering a li- 
brary. The matters of book selection, of 
staff training and personnel, of book service 
are of vital concern to the success of both 
institutions. The object of both is to provide 
reading material for the public, to find the 
right book for an individual to meet his 
needs at that particular time, and to give 
service that will attract and hold patrons. 
The success or failure of the administrator 
of a library or the owner of a book store 
depends upon how well these and other func- 
tions are carried out. The penalty for failure 
of the librarian may be loss of job; of the 
commercial person, loss of business. 

While the aim of book selection for both 
agencies is to please the public, the librarian 
turned commercial learns that there are 
some types of books which people will read 
from the public or rental library, but which 
few people want to buy. It is necessary, too, 
to anticipate which books will sell in quan- 
tities, and which titles are needed only for the 
occasional call. We learn, too, to our sur- 
prise, that many people who are good book 
store customers, lovers of books, and avid 
readers are ignorant of the services ren- 
dered by the public library. Many times a 
week we refer customers to the library for 
reference questions, such as biographies: of 
authors, articles in back issues of magazines, 
or for a book on games or etiquette which 
a customer has expected to find in our rental 
library. We refer customers to the libraries, 
too, to examine books on special subjects in 
order to locate the titles they want ordered, 
if we are doubtful about taking a chance on 
titles from the listing in the C.B.I. 

Efficient, gracious staff members that work 
well together are essential to good service in 
both library and book store. A friendly ap- 


proach to store customer or library patron 


creates good will. That attitude, together 
with sufficient knowledge of books, titles, 
authors, and stock to inspire confidence on 
the part of the patron, combine not only to 
attract patrons and customers but to make 
them want to return. Staff meetings of store 
sales personnel as well as of library em- 
ployes, give opportunity for discussion of 
books, of institutional policies, and also of 
sales ethics. A store customer must be 
greeted promptly, but if he expresses a de- 
sire to browse, he should be made as wel- 
come to do so in a store as in a library. 
During his browsing he may find one or 
more books that he wants to buy. If he has 
not been pressured into a purchase this visit, 
he will feel free to return again to browse. 
No one will waste time in a book store, un- 
less he is a potential customer. 

A book store becomes as concerned over 
the interests of its customers as a library does. 
A part of store service consists in keeping 
customers informed about new books in 
their fields. One man is interested in horses, 


‘another in Mexico, etc. Locating particular 


books for a customer through the C.B.L., 
whether he wants to buy the particular book, 
or wants only to know the author of a cer- 
tain title is another form of service 
rendered. 


There is satisfaction that comes to an ex- 
school librarian in service through juvenile 
books that does not come through the adult 
collection. Here the standard of selection is 
higher, as in a public library, than with the 
adult books. For one who has struggled for 
years with parents, teachers, and librarians 
to uphold high standards in the selection of 
children’s books, it is impossible to lower 
those standards in choosing books to sell. 
Parents and children who insist on the 
cheap series books, the poorly written, sen- 
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sational and trashy books can go elsewhere 
for them. 

While some sales are lost through this 
policy there is a satisfaction in a store as well 
as in a library in knowing that children 
served through your institution are getting 
only the best. The loss of a few sales of un- 
desirable books is more than made up for 
by the gratitude of parents who appreciate 
the fact that good books are available. 
Teachers and librarians not sure of their 
knowledge of children’s literature come to 
the store with confidence that any title 
bought will be acceptable in school libraries. 

Members of the book store staff as well as 
the library staff should make contacts with 
organizations outside the doors of the in- 
stitution—book clubs, AAUW; Women’s 
Clubs, Chamber of Commerce, Y.W.C.A. An 
ex-librarian can happily maintain many of 
her library contacts through city, state, re- 
gional, and national library organizations. 
One of the very satisfactory means of main- 


—— 


taining contacts with libraries is the oppor. 
tunity given to sell orders of books to school 
public, and college libraries. One of the mog 
heartening experiences is to have a schod 
write,, “I have such an amount of money ty 
spend. You make the selection for me.” 

Other services on the outside are the cal| 
for book reviews, for exhibits of books loaned 
to schools for Book Week, collections sey 
to parent groups as suggestions for Chris. 
mas buying, exhibits loaned to speakers, ex. 
hibits of books for church meetings, etc. On ff 
who has the interests of a book-loving publi 
at heart is eager to share her collection ¢ 
books with others either inside or outside th 
doors of the store. 

After all, being a proprietor of a book 
store is not so different from being a |. 
brarian when the aim of each is to get gool 
reading material to the public, to serve th 
needs of the individual through books, an( 
to stimulate the thinking of a community 
through the contribution that books make. 


— 





THE LOUISIANA LIBRARY COMMISSION 


LOOKS 


AHEAD 


An Interview with Miss Essae M. Culver, Executive Secretary* 


The Louisiana Library Commission com- 
pleted twenty years of service in 1945 and it 
is appropriate at this time to direct attention 
to the measurement of library progress. In 
1925-26, according to Miss Essae M. Culver, 
Executive Secretary, there were 16 publicly- 
owned libraries in Louisiana, though only 5 
of these were legally established. These 
libraries served approximately 10 per cent of 
the people of the State, outside of New 
Orleans, and less than 30 per cent including 
that city. Today, public libraries serve 
1,469,359 of Louisiana’s 2,363,880 population 
or 62.5 per cent of the people. There are 
21 active parish libraries — if one in- 
cludes the New Orleans Public Library 
which serves all of Orleans parish—and 11 
municipal libraries. 

A library movement of great force does 


not spring up over-night. It has taken twenty 
years for Louisianians to act with whok 
hearted support of a new public service 
which has resulted in ‘parish libraries 
Acadia, Bossier, Caddo, Calcasieu, Con 
cordia, DeSoto, East Baton Rouge, Mad: 
son, Morehouse, Natchitoches, Orleam, 
Ouachita, Pointe Coupee, Rapides, Richland, 
Sabine, Tangipahoa, Terrebonne, Vermilion, 
Webster and Winn. In addition to th 
operating parish libraries, police juries @ 
seven more parishes have legally established 
libraries, and are awaiting their turn to 
ceive a demonstration to launch their set 
ice. These parishes are Lafayette, Washing 
ton, Livingston, Lafourche, Iberia, Beautt 
gard and Evangeline, and six of these acted 
within a year’s time. : 

Not only is there a boom in libraries, bit 
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there is concrete evidence that citizens are 
willing to tax themselves to pay for books 
and reading. Five library taxes, varying from 
three-quarters to three whole mills, passed 
from September 1944 through April 1945. 
Two of these were in new parishes which 
had never supported libraries before, two 
were for an increase in millage, and one had 
the distinction of having only two votes cast 
against it, a remarable record for any pro- 
position referred to a tax election. 

Miss Culver points out that no previous 
decade in history has so clearly demonstrated 
the power of the book as the years between 
1934 and 1944. Within that short span, Hit- 
ler, to the everlasting sorrow of the world, 
wrote one prophetic book and burned many. 
Within that decade the nation’s largest army 
was assembled and the most extensive library 
service to the armed forces yet known, de- 
veloped. 

The present-day concept of the public li- 
brary emphasizes its educational role by de- 
caring that one of its objectives, is to supple- 
ment the existing public educational system. 
In library terms, education is conceived as 
being responsible for the development of the 
whole man—his family relationships, his 
formal schooling, his vocational and _ eco- 
nomic life, his citizenship obligations, and 
his recreational, cultural and spiritual inter- 
ests. The library organizes its books and in- 
formational services to promote these essen- 
tials of the good life. 

This idea of library usefulness has long 
been Louisiana’s. In the early 30’s, Miss Cul- 
ver points out, J. O. Modisette, Commission 
Chairman and long an active force in Louisi- 
ana library affairs, presented a plan of library 
development, to cost the State one million 
dollars. He justified his plan on the basis that 
libraries educate the people from the cradle 
to the grave, whereas the public school sys- 
tem has a program for selected age groups 
at certain time periods only. 

The Louisiana Library Commission has 
had for twenty years a basic program for 
state-wide library service. That program has 
stood for complete library coverage, with 
“good” libraries in all parishes. This means 


libraries giving standard service as measured 
by the American Library Association, and 
at acceptable costs. Louisiana is largely rural. 
Therefore it was decided that the parish li- 
brary would be the logical, and the most 
economical and effective unit of library serv- 
ice in this state. The parish library is the 
type of library that the state library agency 
has promoted, from 1926 when the Richland 
Parish Library opened, until today, when 21 
parishes have parish-wide book service. 

To extend library service over Louisiana, 
where reading was almost entirely literary in 
interest and where facilities were limited 
largely to private book collections, the Li- 
brary Commission formulated the well- 
known demonstration library plan. Under 
this plan, parishes wanting to establish li- 
braries, receive aid from state funds during 
their initial year of operation. It is the prac- 
tice of the Commission, after certain local re- 
quirements have been met, to set up within 
a parish a model library and to operate it 
for a “trial” or “demonstration” period. The 
theory is that citizens who are given a taste 
of books and reading become willing to 
maintain their own library from local tax 
funds. This plan has generally worked in 
Louisiana. All parishes in the State could 
not be stimulated into opening libraries at 
the same time—since Commission funds 
granted by the Legislature throughout the 
years have always been limited — but those 
libraries which are operating today are 
“good” libraries. 

Dr. Carl White, Director of Libraries and 
the School of Library Service at Columbia 
University in New York, characterized the 
accomplishments in Louisiana as among “the 
best fruits of American library experience”, 
and last year asked for pictures of Louisiana 
libraries to be included in an exhibit designed 
for post-war China. 

In addition to building parish libraries, the 
Library Commission has other activities, all 
of which have increased with the years. It 
serves as a reference library for Louisiana 
readers. Books travel by mail from the Com- 
mission Library located on the capitol 
grounds in Baton Rouge at the rate of more 
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than 650 shipments each month. These books 
go into all parishes in the State, to indiv- 
iduals in areas which have not as yet estab- 
lished libraries; and to libraries in other areas, 
where it is judged more economical to bor- 
row a book of limited use or high cost, than 
to buy it. The reference library housed in 
Baton Rouge numbers about 45,000 volumes, 
but the Commission owns an additional 
178,000 volumes which remain as parts of 
local book collections in parish libraries after 
their demonstration periods. 

The Louisiana Library Commission looks 
confidently forward to a still greater service. 
One function of the Commission is to give 
advice and help to communities wanting to 
establish libraries. It has many other less 
known functions, besides its book service de- 
signed to supplement libraries in the State. 
An enlarged public relations program is 
planned which will increase the use of the 
state’s book resources by school librarians; 
and, as a result, by teachers and by business 
groups and individuals all over the State. 

For this continued increase in activities 
and volume of work a million-dollar library 
building is one of the post-war projects of 
the Louisiana Library Commission. For the 
past several years the Commission library 
has been inadequately housed in the forty- 
year-old library building of the old Louisi- 
ana State University. Members of the Com- 
mission have sought to develop plans for an 
ideal building, functionally designed with 
space provided for all the many activities of 
a great state library agency. The new build- 
ing will harmonize in architecture with the 
present capitol. Miss Culver has insisted in 
developing plans with the architects so that 
readers see books first as they enter. “It is not 
to be one of those buildings where you 
wander around corridors and go up stairs 
before you reach the actual library”. 

As another future plan, the Commission 
has an interesting service project, directed 
toward demonstrating what the library — any 
library —can accomplish in effective adult 
education. This project would operate in 
the Louisiana-French settlements. People liv- 
ing here have been in the State one hundred 
and seventy-five years, and they still cling to 
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their own language, culture, religion and 
mode of living. Because of their unfamiliarity 
with the written word, they have no reading 
readiness, and do not make fullest use of |j. 
brary resources. They are a large group and 
one it is important to reach with informa. 
tional material. 

Libraries in the southern parishes, where 
the French populations concentrate, as in 
Terrebonne and Vermilion, have had en. 
couraging use from French people. On the 
bayou routes of the bookmobile, men and 
women have learned to read, using as their 
texts the colorful picture books supplied their 
small children. Librarians have watched prog. 
ress in individual cases with amazement, 
and their reports have interested the state 
library commission in formulating this proj 
ect designed to develop the habit of reading 
among these people. 

“We have busy years to look forward to,” 
Miss Culver says. “With our present fa- 
cilities, it will take us through 1948 to take 
care of seven new parish demonstrations. 
Running as hard as we can, it will not be 
easy to keep Louisiana library development 
apace with citizen interest in libraries. We 
have worked too long to develop the desire 
for libraries however to have that desire now 
wither for lack of nourishment. 

“Through books, we can interpret world 
events, and make of our people right-think- 
ing and right-acting citizens, to whom the 
privileges and responsibilities of a democracy 
can be intrusted. We can help the returning 
veteran in self-directed study to re-adjust to 
civilian life. Through reading, we can show 
the way to wise use of leisure which makes 
for personal growth and happiness, and gives 
to all persons the opportunity to enjoy life to 
its fullest. 

“There is an informed and active library 
constituency in Louisiana, and wherever this 
is the case every type of library flourishes 
and becomes of increasing service to the 
people. The pioneering stage is ended in 
Louisiana libraries. The beginnings have 
been made. With many others, I am looking 
forward to a new era of accomplishment.” 


* As reported by a member of the Com- 
mission staff. 
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LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
TWENTIETH CONFERENCE 


NORMA DURAND, Secretary 


Cataloger, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


The twentieth annual Conference of the 
Louisiana Library Association was held in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, March 29th-30th, 1946, 
at ‘the Washington-Youree hotel, with the 
following officers presiding: Miss Loma 
Knighten, President, Miss Sue Hefley, 1st 
Vice-President and President elect, Mrs. Shir- 
ley Knowles Stephenson, 2d Vice-President, 
Miss Norma Durand, Secretary, and Miss 
Olive Gehring, Treasurer. 

The new officers for the coming year are: 
Miss Sue Hefley, Supervisor of School li- 
braries, State Department of Education, 
President; Mr. John Hall Jacobs, Librarian, 
New Orleans Public Library, Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent and President elect; Miss Kathryn 
Adams, Librarian, Rapides Parish Library, 
2nd Vice-President; Miss Evelyn Taylor, 
Northwestern State College, Secretary; and 
Miss Patricia Catlett, Cataloger, Southeastern 
College Library, Treasurer. 

There were 133 registrants for the Con- 
vention, but as registration was not continued 
after the first day, the registration number 
does not show the complete number of li- 
brarians attending the conference. Quite a 
number of persons attended the Saturday 
sessions only. 

The Conference was preceded by a Parish 
Librarians’ Conference which was held -at 2 
‘p. m., March 28th. This was followed by a 
banquet the same night, with a closing ses- 
sion at 8 p. m. 

The first general session was held at 10 
a.m., March 29th, with Miss Loma Knight- 
en, President, presiding. Mayor Sam S. Cald- 
well of Shreveport extended greetings to the 
Association and welcomed the Association 
to Shreveport. President Knighten responded. 

Miss Ella V. Aldrich, Chairman of the 
Louisiana Library Association Public Rela- 
tions Committee presented Miss Olga Peter- 


son, Chief, Public relations office, American 
Library Association, who gave a most inter- 
esting and stimulating talk on the library 
and its public relations program. An open 
discussion followed, during which Mr. 
George King Logan suggested the organi- 
zation of a state clearing house for publicity 
material such as prepared scripts, transcrip- 
tions, etc., for the use of libraries throughout 
the state. 

The business session of the conference was 
held at 2 p. m., March 29th with Miss 
Knighten again presiding. The session was 
opened by Miss Sallie Farrell who gave 
three book-reviews: Spin A Silver Dollar by 
Alberta Hannum; The B. O. W. S., by Mar- 
galo Gillmore and Patricia Collinge; and 
Erich Remarque’s Arch of Triumph. Dr. C. 
R. Gowen of Shreveport, representative of 
the Louisiana Legislative Council, presented 
a discussion of the Council’s organization 
and functions and brought out the fact that 
it was up to intelligent persons to promote 
worth-while bills in the Legislature. The 
Council sponsors from eight to ten bills a 
year and organizations which wish to join 
may do so for a sum of $25 a year. It was 
voted that the Louisiana Library Association 
become a member of the Louisiana Legisla- 
tive Council and pay the dues as prescribed. 

The first matters to be discussed were the 
amendments to the By-laws of the Constitu- 
tion. The Executive board brought the recom- 
mendation that the individual dues be raised 
from $1 to $2 per annum and this was ap- 
proved by the Association. The By-laws were 
changed to read “one-fourth of individual 
calendar year dues shall be allocated to the 
section of the Association designated in writ- 
ing by each individual member upon pay- 
ment of dues.” This means that the sections 
will now receive $0.50 of members’ dues 
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rather than the previous $0.25 and if a mem- 
ber does not check his sectional preference, 
his dues will be placed in entirety in the gen- 
eral fund. 

It was also decided to continue the insti- 
tutional membership dues, but to increase 
them from $2 to $5. It was decdied that the 
Association also have sustaining member- 
ships of $25 per year. Institutions and indiv- 
iduals can subscribe to sustaining member- 
ships which would include the privileges of 
the individual or institutional memberships. 

It was decided to send to every Library 
Science student in the state an invitation to 
join the Association for one year without 
dues. It was thought that this would help to 
make the students more aware of the serv- 
ices of the Association and thereby interest 
them further in the field of professional li- 
brarianship. The BULLETIN would be sent 
to each school library rather than to each 
member in the school’s class. 

In the absence of Miss Margaret Herdman, 
Editor of the BULLETIN, Mr. George King 
Logan, Business Manager, read her report. 
In her report Miss Herdman made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Finances are the respon- 
sibility of the Business Manager who has 
had to promote advertising almost entirely 
alone. When one considers that the cost of 
the BULLETIN for the year will be some- 
thing over six hundred dollars, and that the 
Business Manager has to secure from adver- 
tising over twice as much income as is re- 
ceived from the Association it is understood 
that it is considerable responsibility. I urge 
the members of the Association to give him 
every cooperation in placing advertising.” 
Mr. Logan brought out the fact that there 
were insufficient funds to complete publica- 
tion of the fourth and final number for this 
year and asked for the sum of $60 in order 
that this might be done. This was voted. He 
also asked that $300 be allotted the BULLE- 
TIN for next year’s expenses. The Associa- 
tion voted this amount for the coming year 
with the proviso that any surplus at the 

end of the fiscal year, 1946/47, be refunded 
to the Association. A special vote of com- 
mendation was given Miss Herdman and 






her editorial board in appreciation of the 
splendid publications which have appeared 
under her editorship. 

Miss Elisabeth Williams, Chairman of the 
State Aid Committee, had presented to the 
Executive Board of the Association, the state- 
ment that if the committee was to promote 
the issue of State Aid at the legislature in 
the spring, a sum of $800 should be allocated 
to the committee. This would necessitate 
turning over all of the Association’s funds, 
in addition to cashing the bonds of the As 
sociation. The Association also has certain 
obligations which must be met, such as the 
expenses of the Convention, the BULLETIN, 
etc. The general response was one of regret 
that the Association could not afford to pro 
mote State Aid financially, but it was de- 
cided to dissolve the State Aid committee for 
the next year. 

Miss Ella V. Aldrich read the report of 
the Committee on Public Relations of which 
she is chairman. In this she outlined proposed 
procedures for the coming year, which in- 
clude the contacting of 600 librarians by 
means of a news-letter. The committee will 
also make plans to reach the various clubs 
in the state interested in libraries and to 
keep the general public informed via press 
and radio. Miss Aldrich asked for the sum 
of $150 to carry out the plans and the Asso 
ciation voted this, to be effective at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, July Ist, 1946. 

Miss Mildred Hogan read the report of 
the Salary, Staff and Tenure committee in 
the absence of the chairman, Miss Margaret 
Herdman. The committee recommended 
“That there be established on a statewide 
basis a system of certification, or licensing, of 
all librarians. Under this scheme, any and 
all librarians wishing to work in any field 
of professional library service in the state 
would be required to hold a professional li- 
cense or certificate, issued upon successful 
passage of an examination . . . The Commit- 
tee . . . suggested that it be authorized to 
make a further careful study of this matter, 
and to submit definite recommendations to 
the Executive Board at a later date.” The As- 
sociation considered this a very good sug- 
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gestion but proposed that this study be made 
by a special committee, this committee to be 
appointed by the Executive board in the near 
future. 

The report of the Manual committee was 
read by Miss S. Metalla Williams, chairman. 
She submitted a copy of the revised manual 
and pointed out the following changes and 
recommendations: the new manual has added 
a section headed “Code for Sections” as re- 
quested after consultation with some of the 
section officers. The Committee strongly 
recommended “A clarification and thorough 
revision of the Association’s Constitution and 
By-Laws in order to avoid some of the con- 
fusion that now exists as to duties of officers, 
committees, the fiscal year and the term of 
office for the Association’s Officers.” The re- 
port was accepted and the recommendations 
were marked for further consideration by the 
Executive board. 

The committee on Adult Education re- 
ported through Miss Deborah Abramson, 
chairman, that they had maintained a file of 
Adult education agencies but that there had 
been few additions or revisions since the last 
Louisiana Library Association meeting. The 
Committee stated that it anticipated consid- 
erable use of this file if the Louisiana Coun- 
cil for Adult Education is revived. 

Miss Mary Harris, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, gave a brief 
resumé of the work of her committee and 
asked that the Association give her permis- 
sion to continue with this work. The Asso- 
ciation agreed to empower this committee to 
continue their work on various bills which 
are now pending and to endorse, at their 
discretion, sections of this pending legisla- 
tion in the name of the Association. 

At the close of the business session, Miss 
Sue Hefley, in-coming president asked the 
permission of the Association to organize 
student library groups on the various cam- 
puses of the schools of the state. The Asso- 
ciation heartily agreed and asked her by all 
means to further this work. 

The Book Dinner was held in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the hotel the evening of the 29th, 
President Knighten presiding as toastmistress. 


The present officers and the incoming offi- 
cers were introduced and also many of the 
out-of-state visitors. Mr. Hodding Carter, 
editor of the Delta Times-Democrat, Green- 
ville, Mississippi, addressed the group on the 
subject of race relations, a most interesting 
and thought-provoking subject. This was fol- 
lowed by an informal social hour in the lobby 
of the hotel. 


Saturday morning was devoted to library 
school breakfasts and sectional meetings. 

A post-conference meeting on training for 
school librarianship in Louisiana was held 
Saturday afternoon at two o'clock. Miss Sue 
Hefley presided, and introduced Miss Nancy 
Hoyle, who led the discussion. 

Miss Elizabeth Cammack, Chairman of 
the committee on Commercial exhibits, re- 
ported that 28 firms were contacted; 9 re- 
served space: 8 for books and 1 for supplies. 
The exhibits were placed on the mezzanine 
floor of the hotel, and were most attractive. 
The programs for the Conference were 
printed by the New Method Book Bindery, 
and were presented as a gift to the Associa- 
tion. 





MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
1945 and 1946 


The present membership committee— 
Frances Flanders, Chairman, Eugene Wat- 
son, Helen Dykes—served for two years. 

At the close of 1945 the individual mem- 
bership of the Association was 308. This 
number was apportioned among the various 
sections as follows: Public and regional, 106; 
School, 86; College and Reference, 83; 
Trustees 16 and undesignated 17. There 
were also 35 institutional members, making 
a total membership of 343. 


The present membership is higher. 
latest figures are 316 individual members. 
The sectional memberships are as follows: 
Public and regional, 97; School, 91; College 
and reference, 89; Trustees, 28; and un- 
designated, 11. There are still 35 institu- 
tional members, making a total of 351. 


The 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT 

Throughout the two years of my term of 
office many decisions had to be made by 
the Executive Board. This was done under 
the authority of the constitution. Seven 
meetings were held during the two years. 
Some matters were controversial and _ re- 
quired the decision of the whole association. 
On two matters we tried to poll the mem- 
bership but the replies were not in sufficient 
number to help in the decisions, so these 
matters will be discussed at our present busi- 
ness mecting. 


I met with the first meeting of the Edi- 
torial Board of the L.L.A. Policies and pro- 
cedures for the publication of the Bulletin 
were discussed. These policies all seemed very 
wise and will mean the progress of the Bulle- 
tin. They were put in writing and can now 
be used effectively. The Editorial Board has 
worked hard and is doing a grand job and 
my personal thanks are extended to each 
member. 

This spring I met with the State Aid Com- 
mittee when serious consideration was given 
to the duties and work of this committee. 
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The recommendations of the committee are 
found in their report. 

Other meetings were attended for various 
reasons and the Association was represented 
by the president at the following: Library 
Development Fund Campaign in Chicago, 
January 1945; Opening of the Acadia Parish 
Library Demonstration; Dallas Book Fair, 
November 8-10, 1945. 

Much correspondence has been necessitated 
throughout the year to carry on the regular 
work of the Association; congratulations 
were sent to new library boards in the state; 
letters were sent to Senator Thomas Con- 
nally and Representative Sol Bloom with re- 
gard to the U.N.E.S.C.O. and the endorse- 
ment of A.L.A. action; Governor Davis was 
written, suggesting that a library minded 
person be put on the Committee for a State 
Education Agency for Surplus Property; 
letters were sent to all parish librarians and 
institutional librarians notifying them of the 
contemplated change in Association dues. 

To the Executive Board I extend my sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation for their ‘co- 
operation and help in carrying on the work 
of the Association. 

To all committee chairmen and members, 
and to all members of the Association I wish 
to express my thanks for the cooperation 
given me. Comments and criticisms have 
served to guide decisions made and to help 
in analyzing situations. The Executive Board, 
has tried to overcome its weaknesses and 
hopes to pass on sufficient background to 
avoid confusion in future actions. The pro- 
jects and aims of the Association should be 
the expression of the members. With the 
hope that we can make the theme of this 
convention a reality and let the L.L.A. Go to 
Work, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Loma Knighten, 
President. 
PUBLIC AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES 

This meeting was held Saturday morning, 
March 30, from 10 to 12. A large group, 
composed of trustees, librarians, and inter- 
ested citizens attended. The chairman, Mrs. 





Rubie M. Hanks, librarian of Winn Parish 
Library, presided. Miss Elizabeth Cam- 
mack, librarian of Tangipahoa, was secre- 
tary. 

The following out-of-state guests were in- 
troduced: Mr. Andrew B. Lemke, assistant 
to the president of A.L.A.; Miss Olga Peter- 
son, chief of public relations of A.L.A.; Miss 
Mary Louise Giraud, chairman of the county 
division of Texas Library Association; and 
other librarians from Texas and Arkansas. 

Mr. Dewey A. Somdal, architect of Shreve- 
port, gave an interesting and practical discus- 
sion of “New Trends in Library Architec- 
ture,” which was of keen interest to the 
audience. 

Mrs. Gretchen Schenk, former librarian of 
the state of Washington and now on leave 
for the purpose of writing a Manual for 
County Libraries for the American Library 
Association, talked of the work that is being 
done in the library field in Michigan, Ohio, 
and Louisiana. 

Last on the program was a talk by John 
Hall Jacobs, librarian of the New Orleans 
Public Library, who has returned from many 
months service in the Navy. “Library Vet- 
erans and Recruits” was the topic of his 
most timely and interesting discussion. 

At the brief business session, Lou Venia 
Gahagan, librarian of Morehouse, was elect- 
ed chairman, and Jessica Boatner, librarian of 
Vermillion, secretary. Upon motion made 
by Miss Essae M. Culver, the group voted to 
change the name from Public and Regional 
Libraries of the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion, to Public Library Section, L.L.A. 
TRUSTEES’ SECTION AND CITIZENS’ 

LIBRARY MOVEMENT 

Mr. J. H. Mercer, Chairman, Trustees’ 
Section, L.L.A. and Chairman, Citizens’ 
Library Movement, presiding. 

“The trustee and the 
Gretchen Schenk. 

“Books, ideas, and library service for our 
times”.—Andrew B. Lemke, Assistant to the 
president, A.L.A. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons were 
present at this luncheon meeting March 30, 
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with Bossier Parish having the largest rep- 
resentation—25 citizens. 

Table decorations were donated and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. V. V. Whittington, Mrs. 
Dewey Stinson, and Mrs. T. J. Caldwell, all 
of Benton, Bossier Parish. 

Following Mr. Lemke’s address a short 
business session was held. Mr. C. Paul 
Phelps, a trustee of the Tangipahoa Parish 
Library, was nominated by Mr. Parks M. 
Elston, Board of Control, Bossier Parish Li- 
brary, to be chairman of the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion of L.L.A. for 1946-47. He was elected by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Mercer continues as state chairman of 
the Citizens’ Library Movement. 
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RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 

The Resolution Committee presented a 
motion of appreciation to the following com- 
mittees through whose efforts the confer- 
ence achieved an enthusiastic success. 

The Hospitality Committee: Chairman, 
Miss Bess Vaughan, Librarian, Shreve 
Memorial Library; Mrs. T. B. Lanford, Mrs. 
George F. Ingersoll, Mr. I. Frank Betts, 
Members of the Shreve Memorial Library 
Board; and Miss Elizabeth Williams, Li- 
brarian Bossier Parish, Liaison Officer with 
the Citizens Library Movement. 

Professional and Commercial exhibits 
Committee: Chairman, Miss Elizabeth Cam- 
mack, Librarian, Tangipahoa Parish Li- 
brary; Ruby Moore, Librarian, Fair Park 
High School; Mary Frances Smith, Librarian, 
Centenary College. And the following com- 
panies for their exhibits: Lyons & Carnahan; 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica; Gaylord Brothers; 
Jenkins Book Company; Doubleday Doran; 
McMillan; A. C. McClurg; New Method 
Bindery; H. W. Wilson; and Lois Shortess 
Book Shop. 

Program Committee: Chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth Johnson, Reference Librarian, 
Louisiana Library Commission; Mrs. James 
Baird, Librarian Webster Parish Library; and 
Miss Nancy Sexton, Northwestern State Col- 
lege Library. 

Publicity Committee: Chairman, Miss 
Marie Mamalakis, Circulation Librarian, 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Inez 
Boone, Caddo Parish Library; George King 
Logan, Assistant Librarian, New Orleans 
Public Library. 

Registration and ticket Sales Committee: 
Chairman, Mrs. Kenneth Butler, Librarian, 
Bossier City High School; Mrs. F. G. 
Phillips, Librarian, Plain Dealing High 
School; Marie Spivey, Librarian, Bossier 
City Branch Library. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 

For the first time in two years, a meeting 
of the School Libraries Section of the Louis- 
iana Library Association was held on Satur- 
day, March 30 in the Washington-Youree 
Hotel. Forty-one librarians representing pri- 
vate, parochial, and public schools were in at- 
tendance. Evelyn Peters, Chairman of the 
Section, presided, and Evelyn Stuart Cor- 
mier served as secretary in place of Elmira 
Montgomery who was unable to be present. 

It’s All Yours, a film sponsored by Pocket 
Books, Inc., with the assistance of the 
American Weekly and the Saturday Review 
of Literature, was shown. this film was pro- 
duced to encourage in young people the habit 
of reading outside classroom assignments. 
Attractive booklets designed for student use 
were distributed. In the discussion which 
followed the film showing, the librarians 
were enthusiastic over the possibilities of 
using these materials in their schools in con- 
nection with a Teen-Age Book Show. One 
of the students of Byrd High School loaned 
his personally owned moving picture pro- 
jector and served as operator with the assist- 
ance of a fellow-student for the showing. 

Greetings from the Library Section of the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association were 
brought by Mildred Mobley, President of the 
group. Miss Mobley, who also served for the 
passt two years as Vice-Chairman of the 
School Libraries Section of the L.L.A., em- 
phasized the mutual goals of the two organ- 
izations and the challenges which are theirs 
in the unsettled times of today. 

Sue Hefley, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, described 
the various kinds of service available for 
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school librarians from her office. Attention 
was particularly directed to the School Li- 
braries page which appears each month in 
Education In Louisiana. 

“The School Library Faces Tomorrow” 
was the title of the stimulating address given 
by Nancy Hoyle, Field Representative of the 
Library Committee of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. Miss 
Hoyle told of the encouraging progress which 
is being made in the high school library 
field, and of the great interest which is being 
manifested in the development of elemen- 
tary school libraries. 


A unique feature of the program was the 
book discussion led by Mrs. Shirley K. 
Stephenson, Instructor in Library Science in 
the Library School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Five seventh grade students of the South 
Highlands School talked informally of the 
books which they had read recently. Mrs. 
Stephenson’s ability to draw out the boys 
and girls, and their individualistic presenta- 
tion of their reactions to the books were high- 
lights of the round table. 


Officers elected during the business session 
were as follows: Chairman, Alice Griffin, 
Librarian of the Ruston High School, Rus- 
ton; Vice-Chairman, Mabel Camp, Librarian 
of the Haynesville High School, Haynes- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Auline W. 
Butler, Librarian of the Bossier City Schools, 
Bossier City. In addition to these officers, 
Sue Hefley, State Supervisor of School Li- 
braries, and Evelyn Peters, Librarian of the 
Orleans Parish School Board Professional 
Library, will serve as membes of the Execu- 
tive Council of the School Libraries Section. 
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KENNETH THOMAS KNOBLOCK 


Kenneth Thomas Knoblock, widely known 
Louisiana author and newspaper man died 
at his home April 10th. Mr. Knoblock came 
to Louisiana in 1922 and served as dramatic 
critic for the Times Picayune for several 
years; later he worked for the Item. He was 
the author of three mystery stories There’s 
Been Murder Done, Murder in the Mind, 
and Pick Up the Bodies, and a novel Winter 





in Mallorca which is based upon his experi- 
ence on that Island. 
IN HONOR OF ROBERT J. USHER 
Be it resolved that there be recorded an 
expression of appreciation in recognition of 
the services rendered to the libraries of 
Louisiana by Robert J. Usher, Librarian of 
the Howard Memorial Library, and the 
Howard-Tilton Library, 1927-1944. 
Resolution Committee, L.L.A., 
Marie Spivey 
Dorothy Callaghan, Chairman 


— 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 

On May 7 Shreveport property owners 
voted to collect a one-half mill tax for main- 
tenance of the Shreve Memorial Library. It 
is estimated that the tax will bring $56,000 
annually which will be approximately the 
sum needed to meet American library stand- 
ards. 

Juanita Ryland of the Caddo Parish Li- 
brary was married on March 30 to Mr. 
William Rembert. They are making their 
home in Shreveport, and Frances Shaw, a 
graduate of Louisiana Northwestern College 
in Library Science, has taken Miss Ryland’s 
place in Caddo Parish Extension. 

Addenna Bost who recently resigned from 
the Juvenile Department to enter Texas Uni- 
versity, was succeeded by Jacqueline Smith 
of Shreveport. 

Richland Parish renewed its one-mill tax 
for the support of the Richland Parish La- 
brary on March 5th. The Library will open 
its nineteenth branch on April 16th, when 
the Holly Ridge Branch moves into a small 
brick building given to the library by Mr. 
George Franklin of Rayville and Holly 
Ridge. Mrs. C. B. Cunningham is to be 
custodian. 

Mrs. Ethel Jones, librarian of the Opelou- 
sas Public Library, reports that although the 
library is open only half a day, she circu- 
lated 1,868 books during January and Feb- 
ruary, which are usually “non-reading” 
months in that library. Adult circulation 
accounted for 80 per cent of the circulation. 

(See Page 127) 
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LOUISIANA IN PRINT 


Edited by 
RUTH CAMPBELL 
Librarian, Louisiana Collection, L. S. U.* 


Ayling, Keith. Old Leatherface of the Fly- 
ing Tigers, the story of General Chennault. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., c. 1945. 


Bartholomew, Harland. The 25 year city- 
parish plan for metropolitan Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana . . . 1946. (Mimeographed. This 
is the first 4 parts of an exhaustive sur- 
vey). 

Bontemps, Arna A. We have tomorrow. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1945. (Au- 


thor is a Louisiana negro.) 


Calcasieu Parish Planning Board. Calcasieu 
parish resources and facilities . . . Published 
in cooperation with Louisiana Department 
of Public Works, Planning Division. 1945. 


Chidsey, D. B. Panama passage. New 
York, Doubleday & co., 1946. (Author is 


former New Orleans reporter.) 


Comfort, M. H. Search through Pirate's 
Alley. New York, Morrow, 1945. 

Daggett, H. S. 
system of Louisiana. Reprinted with ad- 
denda. Baton Rouge, L. S. U. Press, 1945. 

Delanglez, Jean. El Rio del Espirtu Santo; 
an essay on the cartography of the gulf 
coast and adjacent territory during the 16th 
and 17th centuries ... U. S. Catholic Hist. 
Soc. 1945. (Monograph ser. 21.) 

Devore, Harry L. City of the Mardi gras 

. sketches by Harry L. Devore, jr.; nar- 
rative by Martin Yoseloff. New York, 
Bernard Ackerman, 1946. 

Dickey, Dallas C. Seargent S. Prentiss: 
Whig orator of the old south. Baton 
Rouge, L. S. U. Press, 1945. 

Fineran, John K. Out of final chaos. 
(Poems) New Orleans, Pelican press, 1946. 

Ford, James A. ... The Tchefuncte cul- 
ture, an early occupation of the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley, by James A. Ford and 
George I. Quimby, jr. . . . Menasha, Wis., 
Pub. jointly by the Society for American 
archaeology and L. S. U. Press, 1945. 

Grace, Albert L. The heart of the sugar 


The community property 


bowl, the story of Iberville. Plaquemine, 
Louisiana, The Author, 1946. 

Hamilton, Harry. River song (novel) In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1945, 

Hammond, Hilda P. Pierre and Nanette in 
old New Orleans. New Orleans, Hauser 
press, 1946. (Guide book for children.) 

Heberle, Rudolf. From democracy to 
Nazism, a regional case study on political 
parties in Germany. Baton Ruoge, L. S. U. 
Press, 1945. (Author is on L. S. U. fac- 
ulty.) 

Herbert, Leo. Making individual income 
tax returns for 1945; United States and 
Louisiana. Baton Rouge, L. S. U. Press, 
1946 (Bureau of business research. Special 
bulletin no. 1, February, 1946.) 

Iberville, Parish Planning Board. Iberville 
parish resources and facilities; survey ... 
Published in cooperation with Louisiana. 
Dept. of public works, Planning Division, 
1945. 

Jefferson Parish Yearly Review, 1945. (Pub- 
lished annually with endorsement and sup- 
port of the Police Jury of Jefferson Parish.) 

Kemp, Louise. Health and mortality im 
Louisiana. By Louise Kemp and T. Lynn 
Smith. Baton Rouge. Louisiana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Louisiana bul- 
letin no. 390, May, 1945. 

Kennedy, Scoop. Dining in New Orleans. 
Illustrations by Tilden L. Landry. New Or- 
leans, Bormon House, 1945. 

Keyes, Frances Parkinson. The River Road. 
New York, Messner, 1945. 

Kimbrough, W. D. Camellias for the yard. 
By W. D. Kimbrough and C. E. Smith. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Louisiana bulletin no. 
391, June, 1945. 

Lafayette Parish Planning Board. Lafayette 
parish resources and facilities, survey... 
Published in cooperation with Louisiana. 
Dept. of Public Works, Planning Division, 
1945. 
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Langley, Adria Locke. A Lion is in the 
streets. New York, Whittlesey House, 1945. 
(Novel) 


Lanusse, Armand. comp. Creole voices; 


poems in French by free men of color first 
published in 1845. Wash. Associated Pubs. 
1945. (Originally published in New Or- 
leans under the title “Les cenelles, choix 
de poésies indigénes.) 


*Louisiana Forestry Commission. First 
progress report, 1944-1945. Baton Rouge, 
1946. 

Louisiana Social Studies Maps. Chicago, 
Denoyer-Geppart co., 1946. (9 maps edited 
by Prof. Walter Prichard of L. S. U. and 
one by Dr. J. S. Kyser of Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, La.) 


New Orleans. Dept. of Public Finance. An- 
nual report of the Commissioner of the 
Department of Public Finance, city of New 
Orleans, La., for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. New Orleans, 1945. 


O'Donnell, Mary King. Those other peo- 
ple. Boston, Houghton, 1946. (Story of 
New Orleans French Quarter.) 

Ouachita Parish Planning Board. Ouachita 
Parish resources and facilities, survey ... 
Published in cooperation with Louisiana 
Dept. of Public Works, Planning Division, 
1945. 

Roark, Eldon. Memphis bragabouts. New 
York, Whittlesey House, 1945. (Author is 
an L. S. U. Alumnus.) 

Roberts, W. A. Brave Mardi Gras, a New 
Orleans novel of the 60's. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 

St. Amant, Chester P. From under the 
bushel. Poems . . . Baton Rouge, Franklin 
Press, 1945. 

Saliers, E. A. The income tax under Fed- 
eral and Louisiana laws, including with- 
holding tables for 1946. Baton Rouge, L. 
S. U. Press, 1946 (Louisiana business bul- 
letin v. 8, no. 1, January, 1946.) 

Smith, T. Lynn. Brazil: People and insti- 
tutions. Baton Rouge, L. S. U. Press, 1946. 

Stafford, M. G. M. Three pioneer Rapides 
parish families. New Orleans, Pelican 
Press, 1946. 


Tallant, Robert. 
millan, 1946. 

Thain, Mrs. Kathleen DeCou. Professor ]. 
E. Keeny, a biography. Ruston, La., 1946. 
(Mr. Keeny was president of L.P.I. at one 
time. ) 

Washington Parish Planning Board. Wash- 
ington Parish resources and facilities, sur- 
vey ... Published in cooperation with 
Louisiana. Dept. of Public Works. Plan- 
ning Division, 1945. 

Writers’ program. Louisiana. Gumbo Ya- 
Ya. A collection of Louisiana folk tales. 
Compiled by Lyle Saxon, Edward Dreyer 
and Robert Tallant. Material gathered by 
Workers of W. P. A. Louisiana writers’ 
project. Boston, Houghton, 1945. 

Yerby, Frank. The foxes of Harrow. New 
York, Dial, 1946. (Story of New Orleans 
in 1825 by former student of Fiske Uni- 
versity. ) 


Voodoo. New York, Mac- 


*For list of other recent state docu- 
ments see ‘Selected list of recent Louisi- 
ana state documents’’. Bulletin of the 
Louisiana Library Association, March, 
1946. 

*This column is to be edited by both 
Mrs. Campbell of L. S. U. and Miss Ren- 
shaw of Tulane. Miss Renshaw will con- 
tribute a list next fall. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 
(Continued from Page 123) 

Edmée Hanchey, Special Service Officer, 
Hg I Corps, APO 301, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, since March 21, has been stationed 
in Kyoto, Japan. As Corps librarian, she has 
supervised unit libraries in Gifu, Nagoya, 
Kobe, Osaka, Okayama, and part of Kyushu. 

Patrons of the Ross (colored) Branch of 
the Acadia Parish Library have formed a 
library club to actively support the library. 
A campaign resulted in the raising of one 
hundred and fifty dollars for chairs, new 
paint, shelving, sign, etc., and at present an 
intensive membership campaign is bringing 
new readers to the library daily. A house-to- 
house visitation by registered borrowers has 
been organized to cover the entire Negro 
section of town, and the assistance of the 
school principal, pastors, and doctors has 
been secured. 
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